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THE MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY OF AN 
ENGLISH CITY. 

THE descriptions of English municipalities that are current 
in the United States vary between a bare abstract of 
the Municipal Corporations Act and a somewhat optimistic 
account of the public services performed. It may, therefore, 
not be without interest to set forth the way in which the local 
government is actually carried on in an ancient city which is 
very far from being a model to the world. 

The City and County of Norwich occupies an area of 7567 
acres and has a population of 112,000. Its municipal history 
stretches back to the twelfth century ; but the first important 
charter was that granted in 14 13 by Henry V, by which the 
government of the city was vested in a council of twenty-four 
aldermen and sixty common councilmen. Another charter, 
granted by Charles II, considerably altered the constitution 
of the council and placed electoral power in the hands of the 
freemen of the city. The corporation as constituted by the 
last-named charter remained unchanged until 1835, when, in 
common with the rest of England, the city had to submit itself 
to the Municipal Corporations Act. 

The district under the jurisdiction of the Norwich city 
council is coterminous with that under the Norwich school 
board and the board of guardians of the poor ; and these three 
bodies comprise the whole of the local administration. 

The number of electors on the roll in 1898 was 21,151, the 
qualifications entitling to insertion on the roll being those 
common to all English municipalities. The roll is compiled 
by a registration officer, who is appointed by the board of 
guardians acting as the overseers of the Parish of Norwich. 
By the Norwich Municipal Act of 1889 the forty-three ancient 
parishes of the city were constituted one parish for all purposes 
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other than ecclesiastical. The preparation of the register 
of voters is Keenly watched by the agents of both political 
parties, who respectively dispute or uphold before the revising 
barrister — a judicial officer appointed annually by the Lord 
Chancellor to revise the electoral roll — the claims of citizens 
belonging to the different parties. The varying interest of the 
electors in the municipal contests may be gauged by the fact 
that in 1896, 80 per cent, in 1897, 43 per cent, in 1898, 63 
per cent of the number of voters on the rolls of the contested 
wards voted at the elections. 

At the redistribution of wards in 1892 the city was divided 
into sixteen wards, each of which is represented by three 
members in the council. The councillors sit for three years, 
but one-third of them retire each year, so that only one council- 
lor per ward is elected annually. Aldermen hold office for six 
years. They are elected by the council from among its mem- 
bers or persons qualified to be such. So there is a chance that 
an alderman may never have been a councillor, but it is 
usual to elect to the aldermanic office persons who have had 
experience in municipal work. The number of aldermen is 
required to be one-third of the number of councillors, and 
every third year one-half of the whole number of aldermen 
go out of office, those who have held their positions longest 
being made to retire. In reviewing the election returns for 
each ward since the redistribution, we find that eight wards 
were distinctly Liberal, seven Conservative, while one has 
oscillated. In population nine of these wards have remained 
practically stationary, four have increased by about 1000 per- 
sons each, one by about 3000 and two by about 4000. These 
figures are very rough approximations, calculated from the num- 
ber of electors on the roll in each ward during the last eight 
years. During the last thirty years only one ward election has 
been petitioned against as invalid. On that occasion the two 
members returned were charged with bribing and treating, either 
personally or through their agents. One man was distinctly 
proved to have bribed and treated voters ; but the judge held 
that he was not the agent of either candidate and that, as 
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neither the candidates nor their agents had been guilty of 
offense against the laws regarding bribery and corruption, the 
election was valid. 



I. Municipal Party Politics. 

A r&ume^ of the electoral history since the last redistribu- 
tion of wards cannot be characterized as exciting. The first 
election, in 1 892, produced no municipal war-cry. The Liberal 
party won eight seats. The council was at once approached 
by the freemen of the city, who reiterated their belief in their 
right to share among themselves the revenue of the town-close 
estate. To this the council replied that, as the court of chan- 
cery had declared the estate a charitable trust, the matter did 
not come within their jurisdiction. The question of the unem- 
ployed caused some trouble and, as a palliative to the distress 
of the workers, the council provided labor for about a hun- 
dred of them In street improvements. The trusteeship of the 
Great Hospital created warm discussion. It was asserted by 
some of the members that, as the money bequeathed to the 
Norwich charities was given at a time when one Protestant 
church was by law acknowledged, the revenues belonged rightly 
to the Church of England or its representatives, and it was 
therefore but just that the trustees nominated by the council 
should be members of that church. The business was settled 
by making the mayor and the chairman of the board of guar- 
dians trustees ex officio and permitting the council to choose 
the three other members of the board from either the church- 
men or the dissenters. This result, brought about by the 
Liberals, is a fair example of the changes in a year in which 
the Liberal party was the most energetic in municipal affairs. 

The election of 1893 continued the Liberals in power, but 
they succeeded in obtaining only one additional seat. During 
the winter the number and the condition of the unemployed 
were much discussed but nothing was done for them. The 
largest item of expenditure sanctioned in this year was .£37,000 
for paving. The pavement has been laid down partly in wood, 
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partly in granite. The streets of the city are all very narrow, 
and in those that have been paved with granite the noise 
created by the traffic is excessive. Hence in several places — 
such, for example, as the vicinity of a school — the new granite 
paving has been pulled up and replaced by wood blocks. The 
election at the end of the year shifted the balance of power 
slightly to the Conservative side. The new council acted the 
rdle of the new broom. It attempted to economize and, as a 
preliminary, a committee was appointed to investigate and report 
on the ways and means of rearranging the office staff, so as to 
effect a reduction of salaries or the amalgamation of offices. 
The scheme presented was so drastic in its provisions that it 
was rejected by the council. A rather lively discussion took 
place at the second meeting anent the election of aldermen. 
The Liberals supported the claim to an aldermanship of an 
ex-councillor who had just been rejected by the voters, and they 
succeeded in securing the election of their nominee. The 
council had a dispute with the Blofield rural district council, 
one of its neighbors, over the responsibility for the state of the 
river, but matters were amicably settled through the payment 
by the city council of .£500 towards the expense of clearing 
the river. 

The election of 1895 made a very slight reduction in the 
Liberal majority. The absorbing question of this year was the 
new bill which the gas company of the city was introducing into 
Parliament, and the council again failed to bring to any successful 
issue a plan to acquire control of the gas supply. The money 
for the sewage system had to be provided, and city stock to the 
amount of .£72,000 was easily marketed. The scheme for 
providing public baths had been sanctioned by the council a 
couple of years earlier, but it was not till this year that they 
were really started. The council bought the old Museum 
building, when the collection belonging thereto had been 
presented to the town, and converted part of it into baths and 
the remainder into offices for the board of guardians. The end 
of the year was signalized by a victory for the Conservatives, 
who out of ten candidates presented for election obtained the 
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return of nine. This success made the strength of the two 
parties almost equal in the council. 

1897 was preeminently the year of tramways business, tem- 
pered only by Jubilee festivities. The spirit of peaceful rejoicing 
so possessed the council that the party leaders agreed that the 
election should be undisturbed by contest, so that the existing 
even adjustment of parties might continue ; and to this arrange- 
ment the electors gave their adhesion. 

1898 saw the tramway system fairly started, and the year 
was fully occupied by all the numberless details involved in its 
progress. The questions of compensation for property required 
in widening streets, the opposition to the destruction of old 
landmarks which age and historic associations rendered dear to 
the people, the outcry over the blocking of the streets — all 
rendered the laying of the tramways a lengthy and vexatious 
work to the council. The city medical officer renewed his 
representations regarding the necessity for more accommoda- 
tion for fever patients. His scheme for the building of a new 
hospital was negatived, but after months of discussion some 
additions to the isolation hospital were authorized. At West- 
minster a new bill brought forward by the waterworks company 
of the city was strenuously opposed by the council. It suc- 
ceeded in restricting the company's demands for new capital, 
but failed in the effort to secure a clause empowering the council 
to introduce water-closets in the slums. Thus the council was 
checked in its endeavor to assist the citizens in procuring more 
easily those sanitary reforms of which Norwich stands so much 
in need. The slum question, which had just been attacked by 
the local authorities, was much complicated by this failure. 
There are some hundreds of courts and yards which are badly 
lighted and have utterly inadequate sanitary arrangements. A 
test case was brought before the magistrate, on the question 
of the council's right to force the owners of such courts and 
yards at their own expense to put them into a state satisfactory 
to the sanitary inspector, and on this issue the council won. 

The elections for 1899 were again unexciting, no change of 
party taking place. Tramways business was still conspicuous 
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this year, and it was necessary for the company to get another 
bill from Parliament for the addition of an alternative route 
to that provided in the first bill. Even with this provision, 
it seems hardly possible for the electric cars to run with safety 
through the narrow streets, which normally are congested with 
traffic without the presence of cars. In this year the city 
council, in conjunction with the board of guardians, who are 
responsible for the assessment and collection of the rates, 
attacked the rating question. They decided to reassess the 
city and to reduce the percentage deducted in consideration of 
the landlord's compounding to pay the rates on behalf of his 
tenants. They believe that the ratable value is much too low 
all over the city and that, by increasing this and at the same 
time making the compounding allowances less advantageous to 
the landlord, the rate per pound now imposed ought easily to 
sustain some reduction. 

At the present writing the tramways are completed, but the 
revaluation of the city, with the drawing up of new rules for 
compounding and collecting rates, gives the existing council 
plenty of work and a chance to show whether Norwich possesses 
the stuff of which capable reformers are made. 

II. Organization and Procedure of the City Council. 

The city council consists of a mayor, a sheriff, sixteen alder- 
men and forty-eight councillors. As at present constituted, 
the council has in its ranks 19 merchants, 11 lawyers, 9 manu- 
facturers, 4 brewers, 3 doctors, 3 secretaries to companies, 
2 architects, 2 auctioneers, and one each of the following: 
insurance agent, trade-union secretary, banker, chemist, engi- 
neer, editor, builder, clerk, farmer, squire, and one person 
described only as gentleman. During the last half century the 
most notable change in the kind of councillor to whom the 
citizens have entrusted the city's welfare has been the intro- 
duction of a certain democratic element, rendered possible by 
the removal of the property qualification for councillors, but 
this element is as yet only small. 
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In former years municipal elections were treated solely as a 
trial of strength of political parties, in which, roughly speaking, 
the Conservatives coincided with the Church of England party, 
the Liberals with the Dissenters. This does not now obtain to 
such an extent, and questions are more often decided on their 
merits. There is no very great difference between the parties 
on general municipal issues. The Liberal party alone professes 
any favor for the principle of the municipalization of public ser- 
vices, but Norwich has done scarcely anything in this direction. 

The most assiduous members of the council are those who 
act as the party leaders on each side. These two probably 
devote to their municipal duties six or eight hours a week, the 
least attentive members perhaps a few hours per month, while 
the average member puts in an hour a week. 

The council meets at least once a month, and the meetings 
last about two and a half hours. If the business on the agenda 
cannot be completed within three hours, it is usual to adjourn ; 
but occasionally an exciting meeting has extended to five hours, 
while the minimum time occupied is half an hour. The time 
of meeting is 4 p.m., except for the first meeting of the municipal 
year, on the 9th of November, on which day the hour is noon. 
The quorum is twenty-two, as it is laid down by the general act 
that one-third of the council is necessary to make a quorum. 

All meetings are open to the public and to the press, and six 
reporters usually attend. The agenda is printed and sent by post 
in advance of the meetings to the councillors and to the local 
journals, while in addition copies are displayed in the free library. 

The standing committees with their sub-committees number 
in all thirty-one. The most important of these are : the asylum 
committee (21 members), the burial board (n members), the 
city committee (22 members), the finance committee (17 mem- 
bers), the market committee (19 members), and the sewerage and 
irrigation committee (15 members), which meet every month ; 
the executive committee (24 members) and the sanitary com- 
mittee (20 members), which meet once a fortnight; and the 
watch committee (22 members), which meets every week. The 
finance committee, in addition to its full committee meeting 
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every month, has a rota of members meeting once a week, 
while the law and parliamentary committee (20 members) has 
no fixed meetings. Several sub-committees are attached to 
each of these, and eight members is the average number which 
is appointed to serve on sub-committees. The committees for 
courts and yards (16 members), general purposes (18 members), 
loans (11 members), street improvement (14 members) and 
tonnage and navigation (11 members) meet only when there 
is business for them to transact. The committees for the free 
library (24 members), for the museum (25 members) and for 
technical instruction (25 members) are all authorized to add to 
their membership private citizens who take an interest in such 
subjects. Another committee, styled the Conservators of 
Mousehold Heath, is peculiar to Norwich and is exceptionally 
constituted. Two citizens are chosen by the council, two are 
elected by the vestry of the parish of St. James to represent 
the inhabitants of Pockthorpe, and one is nominated by the First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings — 
a department of the national government. 1 Finally, there is an 
assessment committee (20 members), of which the council and 
the board of guardians each elects half. This election is made 
by each body at the first meeting held after April 5 ; and the 
committee then appointed holds the office for twelve months, 
even if in the interim some of its members lose their seats on 
the council or on the board. This committee, which was 
specially constituted, and which had its duties set forth in the 
Norwich Corporation Act, 1889, is required to send its reports 
to the national government direct. 

When the council meets for the first time after an election, 
it proceeds to elect a mayor, a sheriff and aldermen for the 
ensuing year. The minutes of committee business transacted 
since the last council meeting are submitted for approval and 
the treasurer is ordered to pay the accounts for committee 
work just sanctioned and for salaries, etc., due at the date. 

1 This Heath is a stretch of uncultivated land, of which the ownership was 
disputed, but which the Court of Chancery ultimately declared, as against the 
claims of the people of Pockthorpe, to be an estate vested in the city. 
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The report of the late election is submitted and the names of 
the new councillors are announced. The council then appoints 
the asylum committee, in accordance with the Lunacy Act of 
1890, the Conservators of Mousehold Heath, under the Mouse- 
hold Heath Scheme Confirmation Act, and a " selection com- 
mittee," consisting of the leading members of the two political 
parties and including the most experienced councillors. The 
days on which the meetings of the council shall be held during 
the year are decided, and the by-laws of the corporation are 
formally reenacted. Finally, any special reports of committees 
are considered. At the second meeting the selection com- 
mittee submits for approval or alteration the names of those 
members whom it considers best fitted to serve on the various 
committees, which are thereupon formally appointed. At all 
meetings other than special, the first business is the formal 
ratification of such work of the committees as their chairmen 
consider to require the sanction only, and not the deliberation, 
of the council. Then the different committees having special 
matters to submit to the council make their reports and recom- 
mendations to it for discussion. At quarterly meetings the 
treasurer is authorized to make all necessary payments for the 
city. At a meeting in December the general-purposes com- 
mittee submits the tenders received from tradesmen for the 
supply of materials throughout the following year. Standing 
committees exercise authority specially delegated to them by 
the council, and the first item on the agenda of every ordinary 
council meeting is : 

To confirm and approve of the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, and the acts of the committees subsequent thereto, as entered 
in the minute books of the several committees, with the exception of 
such parts thereof as are inserted in this summons for consideration; 

while a standing order enacts that 

it shall be the duty of a committee, through the chairman as their 
representative, when their minutes are submitted for approval to the 
Council, to call the attention of the Council to any matter of an 
unusual or special character, and notice thereof shall be given on 
the summons for the meeting of the Council. 
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Of the committees, one, the asylum committee, is practically 
independent and reports to the council only as a matter of 
form. At the July meeting in each year a resolution is put 
that the committees be instructed to transact as little business 
as possible in the month of August. If anything urgent does 
crop up, the chairman or vice-chairman has the responsibility 
of deciding what shall be done. The chairman of a committee 
is also chairman of its sub-committee ; but the mayor, who is 
always chairman of the watch committee, does not act on the 
sub-committees of the watch. The chairmanship of each 
committee is by standing order decided at the first meeting 
of the committee, and it has been the custom to elect the 
same chairman year after year, as long as he remains in the 
committee. Another standing order forbids any member from 
holding the chairmanship of more than one of the important 
committees. The mayor, who is ex officio a member of every 
committee, is always chairman of the watch and of the general- 
purposes committees, and he is by the deed of settlement of 
the Museum ex officio a member of its committee. 

A member may serve on any or all of the committees. Each 
councillor acts, on an average, on six committees ; the maxi- 
mum number on which one member serves is eighteen, and the 
minimum, two. There is little regard paid to the political 
opinions of members in the selection of committees. It is usual 
to keep the same members on the same committees from year 
to year, vacancies left at election time being supplied by new 
members. What the council aims at is expressed in a speech 
recently made by the Liberal leader : " Appointments to com- 
mittees ought to depend on the personal qualifications of the 
individual." All committee meetings are private, but their 
minutes and accounts are open for inspection to rate-payers 
on payment of one shilling. It is curious to note that no 
advantage has ever been taken of the last-named regulation. 
Councillors may see the minutes of committees one day before 
a council meeting. An attempt was made in 1 897 so to alter 
the procedure in committee business that all members would 
have a fair chance of knowing what transactions had led up 
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to the resolutions to be laid before the council. Committee 
books were never ready earlier than a day before the council 
meeting, and thus there was no sufficient time to allow all the 
other councillors to look into things before recording their 
votes. The proposal to have committee business printed and 
circulated among the members before the council meetings 
were held was lost, although the practice prevails in other 
municipalities. Since then, although grumbling is indulged 
in, nothing has been done to amend the system. A weekly 
diary is issued to each councillor containing notice of all the 
committee meetings ; and, in addition, if any important business 
has to be considered, a special printed notice announcing the 
same is issued to the members of that committee. 

The city of Norwich does not indulge its councillors in any 
refreshments, allowances or other payments. The only depu- 
tation which the Corporation sends regularly is that to the 
annual congress of the Sanitary Institute. The health officer 
and one councillor are delegated to attend the congress, and 
their expenses are defrayed by the council. 

III. The Mayor and the Subordinate Officials. 

The mayor is, as we have seen, elected annually by the 
council. A curious custom, prevailing in Norwich since i860, 
prevents the office from being held in successive years by the 
same person. According to this custom, the mayor and the 
sheriff are always chosen from different political parties, and 
each from the party opposed to that of his predecessor. Thus, 
if in one year the city has a Conservative mayor and a Liberal 
sheriff, in the next it has a Liberal mayor and a Conservative 
sheriff. By the Municipal Act of 1835 the mayor had to be 
elected from amongst the members of the council. As this often 
led to a difficulty in finding a candidate for the mayoral chair, 
the act of 1882 altered the wording of the clause, and it now 
reads that the mayor must be a member of the council or "a 
person qualified to be such." Thus we often have the office 
held by a person who has never had any experience in municipal 
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work, and in such a case the mayor is a mere social figure- 
head. During the last fifty years the mayoral chair has been 
filled twelve times by a lawyer, ten times by a merchant, seven 
times by a manufacturer, five times by a brewer, four times by 
a doctor, three times by an insurance agent, twice by a dentist, 
a banker and an auctioneer, and once by a contractor, a chemist 
and a person described only as "a gentleman." The most 
important part of a mayor's work is his magisterial duties, which 
often occupy several hours a day, and his attendance at meet- 
ings, business, charitable or social. No salary is attached to 
the office, but under very exceptional circumstances a special 
sum may be voted by the council to defray extraordinary 
expenses. Such a case occurred when the city was visited by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1867, on which occasion 
^935 was voted to the mayor. It is believed that the mini- 
mum expenditure which this office entails on its holder in 
ordinary years is ^500. The mayor is ex officio one of the 
trustees of the Great Hospital, a charitable institution which 
was once wholly in the hands of the council but which is now 
controlled by a body of governors under a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners. It is a matter of personal taste with the 
mayor how much he enters into affairs outside purely muni- 
cipal functions ; but he is, of course, much in demand on all 
ceremonial occasions as the elected head of the citizens. 

The staff of the city council contains twenty-two heads of 
departments, each being responsible to his committee and 
through it to the council. The other employees number nearly 
four hundred. One calculation gave 28 clerks, 31 professional 
experts, 12 inspectors, 138 subordinate attendants, 10 mechanics 
and 260 general laborers as the constitution of the staff. Ap- 
pointments are made formally by the council, on the recommen- 
dation of the committee concerned. Vacancies on the staff are 
invariably advertised, but the council does not hold examinations 
for candidates. Higher positions are sometimes filled from 
members of the existing staff, but for the heads of departments 
the council has displayed a predilection for candidates from 
other parts of the kingdom. The power of local influence has, 
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however, by no means vanished. Promotions are treated in the 
same way as appointments, but it cannot be said that length 
of service determines promotion to the highest places. Pro- 
motions are made when a vacancy has to be filled, not at any 
stated periods. There is no fixed scale of wages laid down, but 
the minimum wage of an adult laborer is fivepence an hour, 
and the minimum yearly salary of an adult male clerk (there 
are no female clerks) is £,70. The highest salary paid is that 
of the town clerk, ^1200. The office hours are from 9.30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., or later when there is a press of work. The 
office staff get a fortnight's holiday, the town clerk a month. 
The council has no settled scheme of superannuation pensions 
except for the police force, and to this the national government 
pays a contribution. In a few cases the council has granted 
pensions to retiring officers. 

The town clerk gives all his time to municipal affairs, and a 
stipulation to this effect has always belonged to his office. The 
clerkship to the Commissioners of the Yare and Wensum and 
to the Mousehold Heath Conservators is always held in con- 
junction with the town clerkship, and an additional £,25 for 
each of these is paid. The duties of the town clerk are to 
attend all the meetings and to act as the legal adviser of the 
city. Instructed by the council, he acts as their agent in enter- 
ing into contracts, and with the mayor and deputy-mayor he 
acts as custodian of the common seal. It is customary for the 
town clerk to attend the mayor and council when they, in their 
official capacity, walk in procession to public worship. It is 
evidence of the strength of the Dissenting bodies in Norwich 
that the mayor and council go alternately to the Cathedral and 
to one of the Non-Conformist churches. 

IV. Revenue and Finance. 

The main sources of income of the corporation other than 
rates are : rents of city property ; investments in stocks ; the 
profits of the markets, dues, tolls, licenses and other miscel- 
laneous receipts ; and government subventions. The only 
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public service performed by the council which produces a profit 
is that of the markets. 

The rates levied by the city council are two, the borough 
rate and the general district rate, which for the past year 
were respectively two shillings and four and tenpence per pound 
on the annual net rental value of land and houses. There is no 
legal limit to these rates, but there is to the part of the general 
rate which may be appropriated for certain purposes. Thus, 
the Norwich Corporation Act of 1889 limits the rate for the 
support of the free library to twopence in the pound, and for 
purposes of technical instruction the general act makes the 
limit one penny in the pound. The borough rate includes the 
sum required by the school board (about a shilling in the pound), 
so that the only other rate levied by any local authority in the 
city is the poor rate, of about two shillings in the pound. The 
collection of rates is carried on by collectors appointed by the 
board of guardians and paid fixed salaries. The payment of 
rates is made in the office of the board on two days of the week ; 
on the remaining days the collectors go out to collect from 
the householders. The number of ratepayers is about sixteen 
thousand, and of these very few are summoned before the 
local magistrates for default. Distress warrants are rare, and 
imprisonment is unknown. Owners of small cottages are 
allowed to compound their rates, if they agree to be rated 
instead of the occupier or if they consent to be rated whether 
their property is occupied or not. In each case an abatement 
of fifteen per cent is allowed. These rules for compounding, 
which are unequalled in the kingdom for their kindness to land- 
lords, are likely to be altered ; and the city expects to gain by 
the change, so as to be able to lower the rates and to lose its 
reputation as one of the most highly rated cities in England. 
This, at least, is sure, that if 18,000 out of a total of 27,000 
houses rated are compounded for, giving a loss of thirty per 
cent on the rates of two-thirds of the city, an arrangement 
reducing the allowance for compounding will bring some grist 
to the mill of municipal affairs. 

The outstanding public debt of the city was, thirty years 
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a g°» £35*670; twenty years ago, .£238,380; ten years ago, 

;£i73»23i '■> and ft is now £239,300. 

There are three auditors, two elected by the citizens, and 
known as the elective auditors, and one, unpaid, appointed by 
the mayor and called the mayor's auditor. These three officials 
are in Norwich invariably public accountants. Curiously 
enough, no provision for their payment is made by the general 
Municipal Act ; under the Public Health Act, however, an 
appropriation is authorized for auditing the accounts of the 
Sanitary Department, and the two elective auditors chosen for 
this purpose receive an additional payment in consideration of 
their undertaking all the municipal accounts. Norwich pos- 
sesses a quaint legacy of £40 left to it early in the sixteenth 
century, upon the condition that at least once a year the cor- 
poration of Norwich should have an extra meeting in order 
to audit the city accounts. The interest of the legacy was to 
be used to defray the expense of a supper to refresh the city 
fathers assembled, on the completion of their financial efforts. 
This interest is now merely an addition to the fee granted to 
the auditors by the council. It is the custom of the auditors 
to have in hand the verification of some of the account books 
all the year round, and thus to render the final balancing less 
heavy. They are, in addition, sometimes called upon to make 
special investigations of cases of fraudulent account keeping. 
Their report is published every year. 

V. Public Services undertaken by the Council. 

The public services which are undertaken by the city council 
embrace the following : the maintenance of a lunatic asylum, 
an isolation hospital and a cemetery ; dust removal ; drainage ; 
paving ; cleaning ; scavenging ; street lighting ; maintenance of 
highways and bridges; fire brigade; police; technical instruction ; 
free library ; museum and art gallery ; music ; parks and baths. 

The present lunatic asylum was founded in 1880; and the 
need for it has steadily increased with the growth of the town, 
so that it is now proposed to build a larger one. The farm 
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and garden attached to it, which for some years did not pay 
their way, have since 1889 shown a profit. The isolation 
hospital was founded in 1893. It is also inadequate for the 
city, and the medical officer has time after time pointed out 
the short-sightedness of the policy which omits to provide 
means for the isolation of all infectious cases — a policy which, 
in the opinion of that officer, was responsible for one-third of 
the cases of scarlet fever. The hospital does not provide even 
one bed per two thousand inhabitants, whereas it ought to have 
at least one per thousand. 

Technical education has been fostered by the corporation, 
through the maintenance of a school in which training is given 
in every possible branch of shoemaking, the chief trade of the 
town ; while, in addition, typography, plumbing, carpentering, 
wood-carving, woodwork, metal-work, needlework, dressmaking, 
dress-cutting and cookery are taught. This work has all been 
done in very inadequate buildings, but a fine new institute 
approaches completion. The council also defrays the expense 
of instructing boys in elementary schools in manual work, and 
its staff trains teachers, under the jurisdiction of the Norfolk 
County Council, in this subject. University extension lectures 
also have been on some occasions subsidized by the council. 

Norwich was one of the first cities in England to avail itself 
of the Public Libraries Act of 1850. In that year two-thirds of 
the citizens, by the referendum, declared themselves in favor of 
adopting the act, but not till 1857 was the building completed. 
Its usefulness was marred for the first period of its existence 
by the restrictions of the act, which legalized the appropriation 
of part of the city revenues to build the library, but not to 
purchase books. Dependence, therefore, had to be placed upon 
private gifts of books. A new life entered into the old insti- 
tution in 1877, when it became possible to use the rates for 
book-buying, and a congestion of borrowers has prevailed ever 
since. Moreover, a large reference library has been opened 
which is particularly rich in local records. In 1 890 the library 
was thrown open on Sundays ; and the privilege of Sunday 
reading has been so eagerly used that, although it was granted 
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at first as a temporary measure, the council has never reversed 
its action. The library committee have several times arranged 
winter courses of popular lectures, but these unfortunately 
were not sufficiently in demand to warrant their being made a 
standing attraction to the library. 

Norwich Castle, one of the finest examples of Norman archi- 
tecture in the country, became the property of the city when 
it was given up some years ago by the Prison Commissioners, 
a department of the national government. Through the gen- 
erosity of various private donors, the restoration of the castle 
was effected and the interior was fitted up as a museum and 
picture gallery. Then the subscribers of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Museum, a voluntary institution, gave up their valua- 
ble collections to the city, and these were placed in the castle. 
The museum had received many gifts as a private concern; 
but since it has become the property of the citizens, the most 
noteworthy gift is that of the late Mr. Colman (of mustard 
fame), who. besides a great many pictures of the Norwich 
school of painting, bequeathed many valuable books, local 
documents, drawings and plans. In the muniment room, which 
is fireproof, are kept all the municipal records ; and these form 
one of the most valuable collections of its kind in Britain, for 
the charters therein preserved go back to the twelfth century. 

Norwich, in former times, ranked among the first five cities 
in England. As such, it has acquired during its career much 
corporate property, bequeathed by its prosperous merchants. 
The portraits of city magnates which it possesses are all credit- 
able examples of the periods to which they belong, but the 
city glories most in its Gainsborough — a portrait of Sir 
Harbord Harbord — and a portrait of Nelson, who, as a 
Norwich grammar-school boy, is the hero of the youth of 
the town, and whose sword, the property of the city, is gazed 
upon with awe in its glass case in the Guildhall. 

The city's plate is particularly fine — so fine that the con- 
struction of a new safe for its reception was recently necessary, 
at an expense against which many of the rate-payers protested. 
The number of silver flagons, ewers and "beere" bowls testifies 
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to the convivial habits of the ancient fathers, the crystal and 
silver maces and chains of office, to the pomp with which they 
carried out their civic functions. 

The taste for music is encouraged by public organ recitals 
in the winter and the playing of bands in the parks in the 
summer. The city organist receives ;£ioo per annum for his 
duties in connection with the popular concerts, paid partly by 
the proceeds of a small entrance fee to the concert hall and 
partly by the corporation. The bands are voluntary organiza- 
tions, but the twopence gate money charged when they play 
serves, when expenses are paid, to give a small sum to each 
band at the end of the season. 

In the matter of parks Norwich is, within the city, less well 
served than it should be ; but Mousehold Heath, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, is a very large public pleasure 
ground just outside the city, which will soon be made easily 
accessible by electric car and will each year become more 
necessary as a breathing place for the inhabitants. The cor- 
poration has expended much money and care on the laying out 
of old churchyards as recreation grounds. 

Baths have just been established in the central part of the 
city, the charge for which varies from a penny to sixpence. 
Their popularity is evinced by the attendance in the hot 
weather, when as many as 400 persons per day have been 
admitted. The establishment of baths in the river has been 
mooted in council often, but the project is still in the air. 

The only residuals of municipal work, or by-products, from 
which direct profit is derived are dry ash-pit refuse, which is 
sold to market-gardeners, and clinker from refuse furnaces, 
which is used for foundations of roads and concrete. The 
collectors who collect midden refuse are allowed to dispose of 
it wherever they can, provided that they do not thereby cause 
a nuisance. The sewage farm is leased to a tenant. 

The last public improvements effected by the council are 
the new sewerage system and the electric tramways, referred 
to above. The former has been carried out by contractors, 
under the superintendence of the city engineer ; but the latter 
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were installed by a private company. The sewerage has just 
been all rearranged under the Shone system, which has not 
yet had time to demonstrate whether it is a success or not. 
The Technical Institute, the public baths, the restoration of 
the interior of the Guildhall (a fine example of East Anglian 
flint work), and a great deal of street widening and straighten- 
ing, necessary before the narrow old streets would be passable 
for tram-cars, represent the principal improvements carried out 
by Norwich within the past years. 

The council employs directly the force by which the public 
buildings are maintained, repaired and painted, and that by 
which the street scavenging is done ; and it manufactures and 
owns the carts in which dust is collected, though the horses 
and drivers are provided by contract. 

The regulations regarding work done by contract — and all 
extensive undertakings are so performed — have led to much 
discussion in the council. As to wages, every contractor has 
to subscribe to an agreement to pay the rate of wages " current 
in the district." This formula was adopted after an attempt 
had been made to force the council to adopt the requirement 
of the trade-union rate. The contractor has also to submit a 
schedule of wages and hours of work, for violation of which he 
is liable to penalties. But no case has occurred in Norwich 
in which such a penalty has been exacted. Local firms do not 
always obtain the contracts for large undertakings, because the 
council advertises widely for tenders, and the lowest tender is 
habitually accepted, if it be found to be by a satisfactory firm. 
The Technical Institute, one of the largest buildings in the 
city, has been built by a Manchester firm at the cost of 
^16,939. The supply of goods to the council was as late as 
1 897 made under a system of patronage. Goods and material 
required by the several committees are now obtained annually 
by advertisement. A schedule of requirements is drawn up and, 
when tenders are invited on the lines of the schedule, the lowest 
satisfactory tender is accepted. Each committee advertises the 
tenders for its own department and reports to the council the 
tender recommended for acceptance. 
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VI. The Police and the Charitable Trusts. 

The city police force, which is supported partly by the city 
funds, partly by the national exchequer, exercises powers of 
regulation, inspection, licensing or registration in respect to 
new buildings, common lodging houses, theatres, dairies, cow- 
sheds and milkshops, explosives and fireworks, noxious trades 
and nuisances, petroleum, slaughter-houses, weights and meas- 
ures, telegraph and other wires, hackney carriages, markets and 
fairs, betting and obscene language, sky signs, street obstruc- 
tions, vehicular traffic, traffic on the rivers Yare and Wensum, 
and the parks, gardens and open spaces. The work of the 
sanitary department has been summarized as follows : 60 com- 
plaints per week have to be attended to, the notices subsequent 
thereto served, and these notices enforced ; 30 fever cases per 
week entail inspection, reporting to office, removal to hospital, 
and disinfection of the house ; 300 courts and yards are 
inspected per fortnight ; 200 houses, let in lodgings compris- 
ing 500 tenements, are inspected ; 40 slaughter-houses are 
inspected fortnightly, a few weekly ; 40 cow-houses visited 
four times a year ; 400 milk-shops twice a year ; 120 samples 
of water from pumps and wells analyzed per year (there are 
16,000 people in Norwich who still use pump and well water) ; 
workshops are inspected on notification from the factory inspec- 
tors ; 8 common-lodging houses are inspected weekly ; 80 
samples of food are analyzed per annum ; the fish market is 
inspected daily, the others on market day. This work is 
regarded as insufficient for a town of the size of Norwich, but 
even this was overtaken by the staff with difficulty, and the 
department is now increased. The adulteration of milk has 
by the activity of this department been greatly diminished, 
the percentages of adulteration for the years since 1897 stand- 
ing, respectively, 44.4, 27.2, 14.9, but it is still above the 
average for the whole country. Weights and measures were 
formerly in the hands of special officials of the markets, but in 
consequence of certain wrong practices that control was last 
year transferred to the chief constable. 
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The charitable donations which the city had received for 
administration were so large that their enumeration occupied 
in Lord Brougham's famous report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the beginning of the century more than a hundred 
pages. All these are now controlled by the Central Charity 
Commissioners and are administered by bodies of governors. 
The last charity which the corporation controlled — and one 
which was long in dispute in the courts of law — was the town- 
close estate, belonging to the freemen of the city. The rev- 
enues of that property are now for the greater part used for 
the furtherance of the education of children of freemen. Nor- 
wich was one of the cities which benefited by the educational 
zeal of Edward VI. The hospital for aged poor and the com- 
mercial school established in his reign have ever been the 
recipients of gifts of money and numerous endowments. The 
council still retains some voice in the affairs of these charities, 
in that it has the right to appoint a certain number of trustees 
on the governing bodies of the Great Hospital, the King Edward 
VI Grammar School, and the so-called Municipal Charities. 

The organ of the central government with which the city 
council comes into contact most frequently is the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. That body must be asked to approve all 
schemes for the improvement of unhealthy areas and the 
erection of dwellings for the laboring classes. Loans for cer- 
tain municipal purposes must have its authorization, and the 
accounts of the corporation have every year to be sent to it by 
the town clerk. It also imposes, if it sees fit, conditions as to 
the purchase or sale of corporate property and the borrowing 
of money. The Public Works and Loan Commissioners lend 
money to the city council for the erection of public buildings. 
The Home Secretary requires returns from the coroner and 
the chief constable as to the work of their departments. The 
Board of Trade controls the inspection of factories and holds 
inquiries into explosions. All these departments are slow in 
action, the Local Government Board bearing the palm in that 
respect, and their efficiency leaves much to be desired. 

NORWICH, ENGLAND. ELSIE WATSON. 



